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HOW THE AREA OF LOS ANGELES CITY WAS 
ENLARGED 

BY J. M. GUINN. 

Throughout the four decades that the pueblo of Los Angeles 
remained under the domination of Spain, there was no change in 
its boundaries, nor was there any attempt made to fix boundary lines. 
The pobladores, or founders of the pueblo, held an undefined own- 
ership over four square leagues of land, or, reduced to our measure- 
ment, 27.7 square miles; but beoynd the pueblo limits, loosely de- 
fined as "one league to each of the four winds; from the plaza 
center," there were myriads of varas of unclaimed lands upon which 
the pobladores' herds could feed without trespass on their neigh- 
bors' domains. 

With the passing of Spanish rule in California and the downfall 
of the missions, a desire for municipal expansion possessed the 
paisanos (townsmen) of the pueblo. At the intercession of some 
of the leading men of the town, the Departmental Assembly orDip- 
utation enlarged the area of Los Angeles to sixteen square leagues 
or "two leagues measured in the direction of each of the four winds 
from the plaza." 

While its judicial jurisdiction might extend over this expanded 
area, its judicial possession met with obstacles. On the north, the 
pueblo limits enlarged collided with the Rancho San Rafael and the 
Los Feliz, and on the northeast with Rosa de Castilla, a rancho 
claimed by the padres of the Mission San Gabriel. 

Two leagues toward the west wind brought within the pueblo's 
expanded area the Rancho La Brea — ^that graveyard of those mon- 
sters of the Pre-Glacial Age, whose resurrected bones in the Mu- 
seum of History and Science astonish both the native and the tourist 
and delight the scientist. When the rancho was granted to Antonio 
Rocha in 1828, the municipality retained a possessory claim on its 
brea pits, which supplied roofing material (crude asphaltum) for 
the adobe houses of the town. 

Nothwithstanding the slices taken out of the sixteen square 
leagues by contiguous ranches, there still remained to the pueblo a 
magnificent domain of public lands. At the time of the conquest 
of California, the ciudad, for it had become a city, was holding on 
to this magnificent domain. Where its possession was undisputed 
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the city was tep miles across from east to west and the same from 
north to south. It was then the largest city in area in America. 
In 1853 Henry Hancock was employed by the city council to sub- 
divide thirty-seven thousand acres of pueblo lands into thirty-five 
acre lots. These lands extended south of Pico Street two miles 
and a half and included a considerable portion of the enlarged area 
of the pueblo to the west. 

When the United States Claims Commission began its arduous 
labors of passing upon the validity of Spanish and Mexican grants, 
the city employed an attorney to defend its claim to sixteen square 
leagues of pueblo lands. The attorney was a politician with a pull 
and supposed to have influence with the political party in power. 
He pulled down the greater part of his munificent fee, but the 
pueblo's area shriveled up to the four square leagues that Governor 
Felipe de Neve gave it in 1781. 

For a number of years after the adoption of the first city charter, 
the city had two boundary lines on the south, the pueblo boundary 
and the charter boundary. The latter was confirmed to it in 1869, 
and added one and one-tenth square miles to its area, a pitiful 
compensation for the blasted hopes of municipal expansion and the 
money spent in useless litigation. 

In 1875, a,fter many delays, a United States patent to the pueblo 
lands, signed by Gen. U. S. Grant when he was president, was granted 
to the Mayor and City Council. When Los Angeles celebrated its 
centennial, September 4, 1881, its area had been increased just 720 
acres over its dimensions on that day one hundred years before, 
when good Governor Felipe de Neve planted his little colony of 
pobladores around the old plaza — a landmark that disappeared nearly 
a century ago. Across this ancient center from whence the popula- 
tion of the pueblo radiated toward the four winds, as it g'-ew in 
numbers, now rattle the electric cars and whiz the automobiles. 
Sunset Boulevard, recently extended, has cut diagonally across this 
ancient square, the birthplace of the city. No monument marks 
the spot where the first germ of civilization was planted within the 
city's area. Not one out of every ten thousand of its population 
knows when, where or by whom that germ was planted. 

At the beginning of the great real estate boom of 1887, popula- 
tion, in a few places, had crossed the city boundaries and planted 
itself beyond on town lots, but by far the greater part of the land 
bordering on the city outside was held in small farms. One of 
the earliest subdivisions outside of the city was a body of land 
lying along its southwestern boundary, part of which had, been 
donated to the University of Southern California in 1879. 

During the boom a few tracts of land — small farms — lying beyond 
the city limits, were subdivided and put on the market in town lots. 
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With the subsidence of the boom, subdivision ceased and the value 
of lots decreased. Some of the subdivided tracts were returned to 
acreage. 

It was not until well along in the second decade of its second 
century that the city began its expansion by annexation. The first 
addition to the city was the annexation of Highland Park, a tract of 
land adjoining to and lying northeast of the city. By this annexa- 
tion the area of the city was increased 904 acres. This addition 
was acquired by an election held in the city and the district seeking 
annexation, October 13, 1895. At the same election an attempt 
was made to take into the city Vernon and a district known as 
Harmony, lying south of the city, and also a portion of University, 
lying southwest of the city. It was defeated by a faction fight and 
the men afraid of taxes. Another election was held April 2, 1896. 
The disafl^ected district was left out and the district lying along 
the southwestern borders and an extension tract extending along the 
western side of the city well up to the northern line were taken in. 
This was the largest annexation that had been attempted. It con- 
tained 6,517 acres, over ten square miles. The two tracts had been 
connected by a shoestring strip of 150 feet wide to make them 
contiguous territory. 

June 12, 1899, Garvanza, a town that had been founded during 
the boom of 1887, united its destinies with Los Angeles. This in- 
creased the city's area 440 acres and with Highland Park previously 
annexed formed a panhandle extension of the metropolis to the 
northeast. 

At the same election that portion of University district lying south- 
west of the city that had been instrumental in defeating a former 
attempt at annexation, came into the city. This added 1,134 acres 
to the growing metropolis. In this district was located Agricultural 
Park, now Exposition Park. In the year 1872 an association pur- 
chased a quarter section of land for the purpose of holding Agri- 
cultural Fairs for the exhibition of farm products, fast horses and 
fine cattle. The movement was premature. The mustang and 
mouse-colored long horned Mexican steer were still largely in evi- 
dence. The venture did not pay and litigation followed. The Park 
became demoralized. 

In 1879, an attempt was made to convert a portion of it into a 
corrida de toros for the revival of the Spanish and Mexican di- 
version of bull-fighting. A strong fence inclosed a circular bull- 
ring and seats were built for the spectators. The first performance 
was widely advertised. It was to be a muy grande affair. The 
first bull to enter the arena was lassoed and the points of his horns 
sawed off. When he was let loose his first act was to butt over 
one of the toreadores and very nearly trample the life out of him. 
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His next performance was to clear the ring of picadores and other 
tormentors by treeing them on the fence. Proving too strenuous, 
he was turned out to graze and two milder bulls introduced to the 
audience. These were more intent on fighting the flies than the 
toreadores, and the spectators went home disgusted with the bull 
baiters and indignant at the loss of their pesos (dollars). 

The morals of the Park did not improve with age. In the closing 
years of the last century it was devoted to horse-racing, gambling 
and other diversions that were not of doubtful morality. Their 
character did not admit of a doubt. One of these was rabbit cours- 
ing. Jack-rabbits were trapped and caged. On Sundays they were 
turned loose with a pack of hounds after them, a pack of boys 
after the hounds, and a pack of men after the boys. It might be 
added that packs of cards also were in evidence, but they were not 
after the rabbits. 

At the election in June, 1899, the respectable element of the district 
arose in its might and voted the Park and contiguous territory into 
the city. A stringent city ordinance against doubtful diversions 
improved the Park's morals. 

With the ending of the century, the city rested from its absorp- 
tion of additional territory. All that was compactly settled had 
been annexed and there was no demand from the owners of farm 
land to have it subjected to city taxes for the doubtful honor of 
becoming citizens of Greater Los Angeles. The closing years of 
the century had been a period of financial depression. The free 
silver craze had demoralized finances, the Spanish War had added 
to the monetary shortage, and two dry years in succession had re- 
duced the farmers to the verge of bankruptcy. 

With the beginning of the new century light began to break 
through the financial gloom that had darkened the closing years of 
the last. The city had grown slowly during the decade just ended. 
Money was plentiful and rates of interest low, but the old-time 
residents' experience with a real estate boom had made them cau- 
tious about venturing on new projects. It was the newcomers who 
began to invest. Property values advanced. Those who had been 
carrying mortgages since the booming days of 1887, unloaded their 
incumbered holdings at what they considered a good figure and were 
happy to be out of debt. 

But when they cast about for an investment on which they could 
make a good turn, they discovered that property values were ad- 
vancing while their bank accounts had remained stationary. Then 
they were not happy. 

Great projects were being agitated. The Owen's River aquedyct 
would be built and that would make Los Angeles a ^reat manu- 
facturing city. The Panama Canal was an assured fact and that 
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would make Los Angeles the great sea-port city of the South. 
The city of San Pedro controlled the outer harbor and the city of 
Wilmington the inner harbor. Corporate interests, intrenched by 
years of undisputed domination, held possession of a large part of 
the water front of both harbors and were scheming to get more. 
The two towns were not financially able to develop the harbor to 
accommodate the shipping that would come when the Panama Canal 
was completed. 

The problem to be solved was. How can Los Angeles get control 
of the harbor? It might extend its limits to those of the sea-coast 
towns, but that would not give it control of their harbors. The only 
feasible plan was the consolidation of the three cities into a Greater 
Los Angeles, but this was barred by the fact that their territory was 
not contiguous to Los Angeles city. 

The city attorney finally solved the puzzling problem. On his 
advice the Council called an election and on the 26th of December, 
1906, the famous Shoestring Strip tied Los Angeles to Wilmington 
and San Pedro. The "Shoestring" was a strip of land half a mile 
wide, starting from the southern limits of the city, which were 
shoved down about four miles and running in a straight line south 
to Gardena, where it made a right-angled turn to the west of about 
a mile, and then continued southerly to intersect the westerly lines 
of the sea-coast cities. 

Tht harbor cities were not pleased at the prospect of being ab- 
sorbed by the inland city. The corporate interests were hostile to 
the union. The "Shoestring" was loose. It had failed to tie the 
cities together. It required an ennabling act to legalize consolidation, 
and the adverse interests could not agree upon a method. The 
first bill presented to the Legislature of 1907 was defeated. At the 
session of 1909 a law was enacted which was satisfactory. 

After the passage of the consolidation act, a campaign of edu- 
cation was begun, for there were still doubters in the cities by the 
seaside, unbelievers who had no faith in the promises of the cam- 
paign orators who were sent to enlighten them. Opposition in the 
harbor cities diminished as the campaign progressed. August 4, 
1909, an election was held in Wilmington. By an affirmative vote 
of 107 to 61 negatives, Wilmington became a part of Greater Los 
Angeles. On August 12, San Pedro voted on the question. The 
vote stood 726 for and 227 against. In Los Angeles there was 
scarcely any opposition. 

On the 28th of August, the papers legalizing consolidation were 
filed with the Secretary of State at the Capitol. By the Shoestring 
annexation the city gained in area 11,931 acres, or 18.64 square miles 
— ^by the Wilmington consolidation, 6,358 acres, equal to 9.93 square 
miles. San Pedro added 2,948 acres, or 4.61 square miles to the 
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city's area and Los Angeles became a seaport city, or perhaps to 
state it more accurately, a city with a seaport. 

With the approaching completion of the Owen's River aqueduct, a 
mania for annexation seemed to seize the people living in districts 
continguous to Los Angeles City. The Colegrove district was the 
first to apply. It lay west of the western addition annexed in 1906 
and extended northward beyond the northern limits of the old city. 
The election was held October 19, 1909. The district came in prac- 
tically with no opposition from either the ins or the outs. This 
annexation added 5,570 acres or 8.72 square miles to Greater Los 
Angeles. 

The next to apply for admission into the growing city was the 
City of Hollywood. It came in by consolidation at an election held 
January 24, 1910. The vote in Hollywood stood 409 for consolida- 
tion and 18 against. In Los Angeles 6,224 for and 373 against. 
Hollywood added 2,848 acres or 4.45 square miles to the city's 
area. 

Following Hollywood came East Hollywood, Ivanhoe and a strip 
of country east of Los Angeles City limits extending to the Tropico 
line. Most of this was sparsely settled, but the people had become 
so accustomed to annexing territory that there was no opposition 
from the ins. The election was held February 18, 1910. The ter- 
ritory brought within the city limits by this annexation was 7,112 
acres or 11.11 square miles. Included in this, however, was Griffith 
Park, a body of land containing 3,015 acres. This park had been 
donated to the city by Col. Griffith J. Griffith, but lying some dis- 
tance beyond the corporate limits, the city had made but little use 
of it. As an integral part of the city it became a valuable adjunct 
to our pleasure resorts. 

Included in this annexation was the greater part of the rancho 
Los Feliz. This rancho, containing nearly seven thousand acres, was 
granted to Donna Marie Ignacia Verdugo by Governor Michel- 
torena March 22, 1843. Donna Maria married Juan Feliz, hence 
the name of the rancho. It. fell within the sixteen square leagues 
granted the pueblo by the Diputation. It lay northwest of the 
original pueblo lands on the westerly side of the river. Its original 
boundaries are a good illustration of the indefinitness of Spanish 
and Mexican grant lines: "Commencing at a point in the Los 
Angeles River ; thence southerly thirty-one hundred and fifty (3150) 
varas more or less; thence westerly sixty-two hundred (6200) varas 
more or less to a nopalera (cactus patch) ; thence northerly five 
thousand (5000) varas more or less to a calera (lime kiln) ; thence 
easterly seven thousand one hundred (7100) varas more or less to 
the place of beginning, containing more or less one and a half 
square leagues of land." In a subsequent subdivision of the rancho 
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we find these landmarks named in the description the "aguaje de 
Mocobenga" (the mucky spring), the "agauje de Sancito," (the 
spring of the Little Sycamore) and the Portecuelo (little pocket or 
valley). These landmarks all came into the city by the annexation, 
but who can locate them now? 

In six months the city's area had been increased by annexation 
and consolidation nearly forty square miles. Then there came a 
lull in the annexation mania. Two years passed before any more 
territory was added. An attempt had been made in the fall of 1911 
by what was known as the Arroyo Seco district to unite with the 
city. A portion of this lay west of Highland Park and Garvanza 
and a part easterly, extending down the Arroyo Seco and along the 
eastern line of the old city. The annexation scheme was defeated 
by certain communities who preferred to govern themselves. An- 
other election was called February 9, 1912. The recalcitrant dis- 
tricts, Bairdstown and Belvidere, were left out and the Arroyo Seco 
district was taken into the city. The area annexed was 4,416 acres 
or 6.9 square miles. The city by annexation and consolidation had 
increased its original area to 107.62 square miles, a fraction less 
than it claimed at the time of the conquest. 

But its boundary lines on three of its sides were no longer two 
leagues in the "direction of each of the four winds from the plaza." 
Through all the changes by annexation and consolidation, the greater 
part of the eastern boundary line has remained unchanged. It is 
where Governor Felipe de Neve would have placed it on that Sep- 
tember morn in the year of our Lord 1781, one league toward the 
east wind from the old plaza, where his little band of pobladores 
were building their tule huts. 

By the various annexations and consolidations that have added to 
its area, Los Angeles has lost the symmetry of form it possessed in 
its pueblo days. With its panhandle extension to the northeast, the 
bulging boundary line to tbe west, the half mile wide by twelve miles 
long shoestring strip to the south that ties it to the seaside cities 
that have lost their individuality, there is no geometric term that 
will describe its shape. There is no living thing with which it can 
be compared. The main portion of the city is approximately eight 
miles wide east and west by ten miles long north and south. There 
are hardly two points in its boundary lines where it is the same 
length and breadth. Its extreme length north and south is about 
32 miles; its extreme width east and west is 11 miles. 

The additions which followed each other rapidly in 1909 and 1910 
just preceding the taking of the federal census, increased the popu- 
lation of the city 13,000 and added to its wealth $32,000,000. Only 
one foreign city — London — exceeds it in area. There are five Amer- 
ican cities. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, New Orleans and 
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Rochester that include within their boundaries more square miles 
than Los Angeles. 

Since the foregoing was written, the municipaHty has had another 
spasm of annexation and this one the most severe of any experienced. 
At the primary city election held April 6, 1915, the greater portion 
of the farming lands of the San Fernando Valley were taken into 
the city. The area annexed was 169,89 square miles, or 107,734.6 
acres. This more than doubled the aggregate area included in all 
the previous annexations and consolidations. 

The inchoate cities of Owensmouth, Van Nuys and San Fernando 
were not included in the territory annexed. These, nestling down 
in the center of a square mile reserve, cut off from the area an- 
nexed and bounded on all sides by Greater Los Angeles, conduct 
their municipal affairs in their own way. They secured their an- 
nexation to the Los Angeles City School District for school purposes 
only, thus obtaining all the benefits of annexation at lower rates 
of taxation. The ostensible purpose of this annexation, as presented 
to the voters, was the sale of Owen's River Aqueduct water to the 
rancheros for irrigation. This would give a large revenue and de- 
crease taxation. The lure of lower taxes that looms up large before 
an election seldom materializes after. The great mass of voters did 
not take time to investigate, but took for granted the assertion 
of interested parties and voted "yes" on the annexation. The cost 
of extending the city government over a large territory sparsely 
settled will exceed the net revenue derived from the sale of water 
for years to come. 

At the same election a district known as the "Palms," lying south- 
west of the city, was annexed. It added 7.3 square miles, or 4,672 
acres to the city's area. It opened a Pandora box of trouble in 
school affairs. The new city boundary was zigzagged and criss-crossed 
to take in the advocates and leave out the opponents. In some dis- 
tricts the school-house was in the annexed district and the pupils out- 
side, and vice versa in others. The western city boundary line in 
the annexed district resembles the teeth of a Brobdingnagian saw. 

At the city election held June 8, 1915, Bairdstown, one of the 
districts that helped defeat the Arroyo Seco annexation in 191 1 was 
taken into the city. This added to its area 3.4 square miles or 4,672 
acres. 

The area of the city now is 288.21 square miles, equal to 184,454 
acres. Counting five lots, 50 x 150 feet, to the acre and five persons 
to the lot, we have room within the city limits, with abundant 
breathing space, for a population of four millions six hundred thou- 
sand. Los Angeles City's area exceeds that of every other city in 
America except Greater New York and surpasses every city in 
Europe except London. 



